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through fear of a small faction in the Senate. Let 
us have a little strenuousness in this case, where it 
is eminently fitting. 



The Stated International Advisory 
Congress. 

The proposition for a stated international advisory 
congress, which is to go to Congress from the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature this winter, continues to awaken 
much interest wherever known. A movement is 
now on foot in Philadelphia to secure for it larger 
recognition and general support in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

In its efforts to promote public sentiment in favor 
of such a congress, the American Peace Society re- 
cently sent copies of its memorial on the subject, 
with the action of the Massachusetts Legislature 
thereon, to the mayors of all the important cities in 
the United States. The following resolutions in 
favor of the project were unanimously adopted by 
the Mayor and Common Council of the city of La 
Crosse, Wis., on the ninth day of October : 

" Resolved, By the Mayor and Common Council of 
the city of La Crosse, Wis., that the efforts of the 
American Peace Society to procure the establishment of 
an International Congress of all civilized nations, to 
deliberate on all matters of common interest has the 
hearty approval and commendation of this Council. 

" Resolved, Further, that the establishment of such a 
congress as proposed would tend to promote the peace, 
prosperity and welfare of all humanity, and would mark 
an epoch in the progress of the human family. 

" Resolved, Further, that the city clerk be, and he 
hereby is, directed to forward a certified copy of this re- 
port and resolution to the Hon. Robert Treat Paine, Pres- 
ident of the American Peace Society, at Boston, Mass., 
with our cordial endorsement of the efforts made in be- 
half of humanity by his Society." 

This action of the city government of La Crosse, 
a place of forty thousand inhabitants, was evidently 
taken on the spontaneous initiative of the Mayor, as 
no suggestion had been made by the American Peace 
Society with a view of obtaining the approval of city 
authorities. It is therefore a most encouraging 
evidence of the widespread and growing interest 
throughout the country in the establishment of more 
harmonious relations among the nations, and of the 
creation of such permanent international institutions 
as will render peace hereafter certain and war 
impossible. 

We have not the least doubt that if their opinion 
could be obtained a large majority of the city gov- 
ernments of the country would pronounce in favor 
of the proposed international advisory congress as 
strongly as that of La Crosse has done. This action 
of the Mayor and Common Council of La Crosse is 
in line with the opinion of the project which has 
been almost unievrsally expressed wherever the 



nature and significance of the proposition have be- 
come clearly understood. No one, it seems to us, 
can examine thoroughly and impartially the list of 
international congresses and conferences published in 
the November Advocate of Peace, with the ex- 
planations there given, without becoming convinced 
that a regular congress of the nations will inevitably 
be established in the future, and that it is only a 
question of time when it will be done. The general 
trend of international relations is strongly in that 
direction as certainly as it was toward the setting up 
of a permanent court of arbitration. 



Panama and Afterwards. 

We are accustomed in these days to sudden and 
unexpected events ; but nothing recent has quite 
taken away the breath so much as the swift whirl of 
things on the Isthmus of Panama since our last issue. 

A sudden revolution of the Isthmians, because the 
Colombian Congress had not ratified the canal treaty 
with this country ; the Colombian authorities informed 
immediately that they would not be allowed to land 
forces or to fight to suppress the revolt ; warships of 
Uncle Sam sent scurrying to both ends of the scene ; 
the revolutionary organization at once recognized as 
a de facto government ; representatives of the new 
"republic" sent forthwith to Washington to nego- 
tiate ; the envoy of the " State of Panama " heartily 
received by President Roosevelt and the newborn 
nation officially recognized ; a canal treaty with 
" Panama " prepared with a rush and signed, before 
any Panama Assembly had met; the United States 
"guaranteeing and agreeing to maintain the inde- 
pendence of Panama," before the new state was three 
weeks old or had given any evidence whatever of 
ability to stand or even to get on to its feet, — if this 
is not indecently hasty paramountcy and long-striding 
"high politics" of the most strenuous type, one 
would not know where to look for such a thing. 

There seems to us to have been no excuse what- 
ever for much of what the Administration has done, 
so out of harmony with the usual deliberateness and 
carefulness of our country under the present Secre- 
tary of State. Granted that Colombia has been as 
insane and selfish as represented ; granted that the 
canal is demanded by the interests of civilization, and 
that the United States was under obligations to keep 
the Panama railway open to traffic, — this does not in 
the least justify the headlong and officious way in 
which the Administration has rushed the new re- 
public into existence. 

The simple truth is, laying aside all circumlocu- 
tions of expression, that the new state is a child of 
our violence, prematurely brought into existence by 
the overshadowing might of the United States. The 
impending revolution was known at Washington, 
and not discouraged — a very practical way of en- 
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couraging it. Does anybody suppose that the hand- 
ful of men who planned it would have proceeded with 
the revolution, against the whole power of Colombia, 
if they had not been assured of the support of the 
United States? Or that the new republic, whose en- 
tire population is less than half that of the city of 
Boston, could have maintained itself a reasonable 
time against Colombia's efforts to reduce it to sub- 
mission ? 

There is no evidence, so far as we know, that our 
government took any direct hand in inciting the revo- 
lution, but indirect inducement is often more effec- 
tive than direct, and its morality not a whit better. 
But the revolution once started, the whole power of 
the government's protection was thrown forthwith 
around it. Colombia was ordered to keep hands off ; 
her protest was unheeded ; the United States with its 
gigantic might stood with drawn sword over the 
revolutionary government and did not allow any at- 
tempt at suppression. Thus the rending of the 
Colombian nation in twain becomes to all intents and 
purposes our deed, and we shall have to bear the 
stain of it. 

No stretching of international law, as the govern- 
ment has endeavored to stretch it, can be made to 
cover our "indecent haste," which, with any other 
than a weak and helpless country, would have imme- 
diately brought on war ; no manipulation of the 
principles of justice and equity, no specious pleas of 
commercial necessity and of the rights of civilization 
can be made to justify this high-handed and altogether 
unnecessary conduct toward a weak friendly state. 
The canal — for the determination to have the canal, 
whether or no, is at the bottom of the whole thing — 
could have been secured without this rash, and in 
essence brutal, conduct, without the rending asunder 
of a nation. A little more patience with the Colom- 
bian government would have made the ratification of 
a new treaty possible. At least, the tiny baby repub- 
lic ought to have been given time to show whether 
it had any ground of existence, any vitality, before 
being made a full-fledged member of the family of 
nations. We shall some day feel thoroughly ashamed 
of this infantile and bumptious exploit, which from 
one point of view is as ridiculous as from another it 
is disreputable. 

What will be the after fruits of this bit of national 
rashness and domineering? The most immediate 
result will be the deepening of the growing dis- 
trust and fear of us among the republics south of 
us. A general feeling already prevails among them, 
and not altogether without ground, that our brandish- 
ing of the Monroe Doctrine is purely in our own 
behalf, and that we would not hesitate to do, on 
occasion, in our own interests, to their disadvantage,- 
what we will not permit European nations to do. 
Thus our influence for general American friendship 



and community of feeling and interest among the 
states of this hemisphere will be inevitably damaged. 
This unfortunate effect will be further promoted 
by the ultimate and not very remote annexation of 
the Panama republic to the territory of the United 
States. The new state will probably find it prac- 
tically impossible to keep up the machinery of an 
efficient national government. If the people — two 
hundred and fifty thousand in number — were taxed 
ten dollars per head, or fifty dollars per family, for 
government purposes, — an impossible rate for so 
poor a people, — that would give a revenue of only 
two and a half millions annually, a very small sum 
with which to provide for all the different depart 
ments of a respectable government. Cuba, a very 
rich country compared with Panama, is already 
spending over seventeen millions annually on her 
national government. The outcome in a few years 
at most will, therefore, probably be an annexation 
coup — entirely spontaneous, of course — on the part 
of a few men on the isthmus, and the United States 
will hasten to take them in, and then it will be be- 
lieved among all the nations of Central and South 
America, and by a good many other people elsewhere, 
that that was what we had deliberately and under- 
handedly plotted for from the start. 



Another Year's Progress Toward Per- 
manent and Universal Peace. 

The close of every year for the last decade, to go 
no further back, has marked distinct and often re- 
markable progress in the international peace move- 
ment. But it is no exaggeration to say that the 
year just closing has been even more encouraging in 
the character of the pacific events which have taken 
place during its course than any preceding one. 

As to the propaganda of the friends of peace in 
different countries, through their personal efforts and 
the work of their societies, their labors cannot be 
said to have been more faithful and earnest this year 
than in previous ones. They certainly have not 
been so difficult and trying as at some previous 
periods. But there has been an enthusiasm, a glow 
of hope, an assurance of success, a freshness and 
vigor of devotion and courage, such as have never 
characterized so large a proportion of the workers at 
any time before. They have gone about their tasks 
with the feeling of harvesters beginning to reap a 
rich crop of grain rather than of plowmen breaking 
up the soil in the chilly springtime. Their various 
meetings, conferences and congresses, local, national 
and international, have been in general more largely 
attended and more enthusiastic than usual. Public 
sentiment in favor of peace has rapidly widened and 
deepened. Adhesions to the cause have been more 
numerous. Approval of government officials and 
other public men has been more open and unre- 



